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great grandfather of all the false analogies that have since been current; and at the present day even the recollection of it must be still exceedingly painful to such sensitive historic nerves as those which vibrate at the slightest breath of a blunder regarding the Holy Eoman Empire. The famous story of Warren Hastings' sale of the " whole nation of the Bohillas" is discoloured throughout by a similar abuse of the word nation, which has darkened the reality of the case up to our own day. Macaulay knew India much more closely than Burke, but he did not care to spoil the rhetorical effects of his famous Indian essays by too minute accuracy. And one consequence has been that the best known writings about Indian politics have rather confirmed than dislodged the popular notion, drawn from very modern analogies in western Europe, that a State under a distinct political designation denotes in Asia a territory occupied by a people of one nation under a king or ruler of their own nationality, as in France, England, or Spain at the present day.* It follows
* The history of modern India forcibly illustrates what is pointed out in Maine's "Ancient Law," that during a very long period of history no such conception has been entertained as that of territorial sovereignty. In India territorial political titles are extremely rare; if any exist, the English are almost sure to have had a hand in inventing them. Nothing can better mark the distinctive ideas of sovereignty which are described in " Ancient Law" than a comparison of the inscription on the coin of the Moghal emperor in A.D. 1700, with that on the coin of the contemporary Chief of the Germanic empire. On the former we read only that it was issued by Shah Aurungzeb Alamgir, with some religious titles on the reverse ; on the latter we have all the great provinces of the House of Hapsburg claimed by different feudal or hereditary tenures. In Rajputana the State takes its name from its capital, the residence and citadel of its Chief, and the town itself almost always takes its name from the ancient Chief who founded it. This nomenclature is a peculiar sign of a pre-feudalic origin, if it is true that in feudalised countries the family always takes its name from the place, when the two names correspond,